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the work and the center from whom 
enthusiasm and results arise. And 
the fact that he is often called upon 
to be the organizer, director, and 
judge of the work of the organiza- 
tion emphasizes the importance of 
adequate courses along orchestral 
lines, knowledge of instruments and 
the like in our normal schools and 
colleges where the supervisor re- 
ceives his training. 

One immediately wonders what 
instruments and what proportion of 
instruments are used in these orches- 
tras and bands. In examining the 
statistics, the following facts are re- 
vealed : 

In no case is the violin lacking. 

Probably the piano is used al- 
though only 17 mention it. 

Next comes the cornet, used in 
29 cases. 

The clarinet is used in 25 cases. 

The flute is used in 19 cases. 

Cellos are mentioned in 15 cases. 

Drums and battery in 15 cases. 

Mandolins are present in seven 
cases. 

(To be concluded 



Horns, bassoons, baritones, saxa- 
phones, euphonium, each appear five 
or six times. 

Piccolo and tuba appear twice. 

Oboe, trumpet and banjo each ap- 
pear once. 

The most common combination 
seems to be the strings (often with- 
out the viola) with cornets, drum 
and piano. Three have the full reed 
and brass choirs, but lack the viola 
and cellos. One has strings and 
brass, but lacks the reeds. Three 
have violins, cornets, and piano. 
One has violins, cornet and cello and 
piano. One has eight violins, four 
brass instruments, drums and piano. 
Three combine violins, cornet, trom- 
bone and clarinet. Two add the flute 
to the preceding combination. Twe 
include violins and one clarinet ; one 
has violins and one flute; one has 
violins, one flute and one cello. As 
above seen, mandolins are used in 
seven cases. In two of these, there 
are only violins, mandolins, a guitar 
and the piano. In one case there ap- 
pear violins, guitar, mandolins, 
piano, cornet, trombone and drums, 
in January issue. ) 



Vocational Guidance in Music 

By Carl E. Seashore, 

Dean of the Graduate College and Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology in the State University of Iowa. 



Talent for music is a "gift" be- 
stowed by nature upon different per- 
sons very unequally. We recognize 
this by speaking of some persons as 
not musical and others as musical 
in various degrees. 

This talent can be measured. With 
the wonderful development of mod- 
ern psychology, it is now possible to 
make reliable and fairly complete 



measurements of the fundamental 
capacities which constitute musical 
talent early enough to serve as a 
guide in the selection and planning 
of a musical career. 

Musical talent is not one thing, 
or capacity. It represents scores or, 
if we count in finer detail, hundreds 
of fairly distinguishable capacities, 
any one of which may be absent or 
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highly developed, quite indepen- 
dently of the other. There are, 
therefore, many kinds and propor- 
tions of musical talent, and it is 
worth while for the person who is 
to invest a life of talent to have in- 
formation about the specific nature 
of his talent and its possibilities. 

Thus, it comes about that the 
measurement of musical talent is 
not one measurement but a large 
number of measurements which 
must be built up into a system so as 
to represent fairly the most salient 
features of musical talent. It is 
necessary, for example, to know the 
sensitiveness of the ear to tones, the 
musical imagination, the musical 
memory, the musical intellect, the 
musical feeling, the time-sense, the 
sense of rhythm, and the sense of 
harmony and melody, which are ca- 
pacities involved in the hearing and 
appreciation of music. Likewise, it 
is necessary to know the correspond- 
ing facts about the ability to express 
music in singing and playing. Dif- 
ferent instruments require different 
kinds of talent. 
The Psychology of Music Studio. 
This studio is a branch of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory and is in 
charge of a psychologist and a musi- 
cian who have as their assistants 
trained workers who can make these 
measurements by the best approved 
psychological methods and is equip- 
ped with instruments designed espe- 
cially for this work. It is the busi- 
ness of those in charge to interpret 
the measurements in such a way as 
to give concrete and accurate knowl- 
edge of the actual natural capacity 
of the person examined for a musi- 
cal education or musical achieve- 
ment and to show on specific grounds 
whether or not a musical education 



is worth while, why musical educa- 
tion should be of one kind rather 
than of another, what musical pow- 
ers are most promising for cultiva- 
tion, what powers need specific 
training, or what pitfalls should be 
avoided, etc. In brief, the examiner 
should be able to state on the basis 
of scientifically observed facts, what 
kind of musical training and achieve- 
ment, if any, the pupil is adapted 
for and what is the probable extent 
of achievement and rate of progress. 

The Music Talent Chart. 

These measurements may be 
shown in a single picture. 

As soon as one is familiar with 
the meaning of the terms and 
the simple method of scaling, these 
charts give at once a correct and con- 
crete picture of the equipment that 
an individual has in the form of mu- 
sical talent. The chart is no more 
complicated than a chart of physical 
development in height, weight, lung 
capacity, strength, etc. In private 
measurement for vocational gui- 
dance, many other measurements 
are made than those here indicated; 
yet the charts here shown are fairly 
comprehensive. 

The capacities measured are 
named at the left hand of the chart 
Each measurement is indicated by 
a og in the talent curve on the scale 
of one hundred. Thus, a bar in the 
100 per cent line means that this 
person stands among the best 1 per 
cent among normal persons of his 
class. These standards or norms 
have been worked out by measure- 
ment of large number of cases and 
separate norms are used for adults 
and children of various ages. This 
method of "percental" rank makes 
it possible for any one to interpret 
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even the most complicated measure- 
ments in simple terms. 

Figure 1 is a record of a young 
man, a sophomore in the University, 
who has always wanted to study mu- 
sic but has been discouraged by his 
father, while his two sisters do not 
care for music, or achieve any 
marked success, have always been 



represent unusually good talent for 
the appreciation of the tonality and 
harmony aspects of music. The rec- 
ord on motor ability indicates an 
extraordinary deftness of the hand 
which would make playing for him 
easy and very delicately controlled. 
But the curve drops on the points of 
time-sense, free rhythm, regulated 



MUSICAL TALENT CHART 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



TONAL HEARING 

TONAL IMAGERY 

TONAL MEMORY 

CONSONANCE 

MOTOR ABILITY 

TIME SENSE 

FREE RHYTHM 

REGULATED RHYTHM 

RHYTHMIC JUDGMENT 

ACUITY OF HEARINNG 

LOUDNESS DISCRIMINATION 

SINGING KEY 

SINGING INTERVAL 

VOICE CONTROL 

REGISTER OF VOICE 

QUALITY OF VOICE 

TRAINING 

MUSICAL APPRECIATION 

MUSICAL EXPRESSION 



encouraged by the father. Tracing 
the talent curve from the top down- 
ward, we see that this man ranks 90 
per cent in tonal hearing, 96 per cent 
in tonal imagery, 99 per cent in tonal 
memory, 94 per cent in consonance, 
and 100 per cent in motor ability. 
These are all very high marks and 




I 



rhythm, and rhythmic judgment, 
showing that he is not well adapted 
for music in which the time element 
is dominant. Although his acuity 
of hearing is below average, this does 
not interfere with his music because 
his sensitiveness to differences in the 
loudness of sound is very keen, 99 
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per cent, which means that he has 
an exceptionally fine appreciation 
for musical expression. He sings 
in true pitch with great skill, al- 
though his lack of training shows 
in his ordinary record for the sing- 
ing of intervals. He has a very wide 
register in the pitch of the voice and 
the quality of his voice is good and 
promising for development with 
training. He has had but little train- 
ing, but gives evidence of a high or- 
der of musical appreciation and fine, 
sensitive, and sympathetic expres- 
sion. 

This is, in a crude way, what this 
figure shows to the expert at a sin- 
gle glance. In the more extensive 
examination of those who intend to 
make a profession of music, other 
measurements besides those shown 
in these figures are made, depending 
upon the kind of music the person is 
interested in and his natural fortes 
and faults. 

The quantitative measurements 
are supplemented by general infor- 
mation and systematically observed 
facts in regard to life-history, am- 
bition, opportunities, achievements, 
etc. The entire situation is judged 
by a well-trained and successful mu- 
sic teacher who has the scientific and 
artistic grasp of the problem and 
can render a disinterested decision 
on well-founded and accurate infor- 
mation. 
Music Surveys in the Public Schools 

The staff of the Psychology of 
Music Studio is preparing to make 
a number of surveys for vocational 
guidance in music among children of 
the public schools. For the coming 
year the plan is to take the children 
in the fourth and eighth grades of 
certain wards in each of a few cities 
of this state. These two represent- 



ative grades are chosen because it is 
impossible with the present force to 
undertake more. 

Some of the fundamental tests are 
so adapted that they can be made on 
about one hundred children at a 
time. Five or six such tests will re- 
quire about eight half-hour periods 
in all from the children. The result 
of these will serve as a sort of drag- 
net through which marked talent or 
lack of talent will be revealed. 

The tests are so organized as to 
be of great value as exercises in the 
course of music. Indeed, some of 
them are being introduced in the 
course as: time-judging precision, 
tone-imaging, etc. Therefore, if the 
time may be credited to music, not 
a moment of the pupils' time will 
be wasted. The tests serve the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in music 
and have an important mission in 
calling the attention of individuals 
and the community to the signifi- 
cance of musical talent. It is pre- 
dicted that tests like these will in 
the near future be used by progress- 
ive music supervisors as part of the 
regular instruction and guidance in 
music in the schools. 

Although this series of class tests 
is necessarily somewhat crude and 
incomplete, it serves the purpose of 
a preliminary sifting. The very good 
and the very poor will be identified 
with considerable certainty and all 
will be ranked roughly in the order 
of their natural ability. The results 
will be discussed with teachers and 
parents and due caution will be ex- 
ercised in preventing hasty conclu- 
sions. 

Such a service may bring out great 
surprises in the discovery of unsus- 
pected and latent talent. The find- 
ing of a few before unknown but 
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really promising children may be of 
great value for the art of music and 
for the making of a successful ca- 
reer for these children. It may lead 
to further examination and provi- 
sion for proper musical education. 

These surveys are in the nature of 
a demonstration and practical ap- 
plication of this new method of vo- 
cational guidance. They will be un- 
dertaken only where the hearty co- 
operation of the supervisor of music 
and the other school officers can be 
obtained. The plan of the survey 
provides for a definite system of fol- 
low-up work through supervisors of 
music, teachers, and parents. 

Here, again, the service is rendered 
free to the state, but the school board 
or some organization such as that 
of a women's club will be expected 
to pay the traveling expenses and 
maintenance during the time that 
the examiners are in the city. The 
present plan is to spend from one to 
two weeks in each place where the 
experiment will be undertaken. 
During this time a special class will 
be maintained in the evening for 
persons who are especially inter- 
ested but who are not in the grades 
that are being examined. 

The Economic Value of Such 
Vocational Guidance. 

"The editor of one of our music jour- 
nals, with much patience and persistence, 
and at considerable expense and effort, has 
gathered statistics, for whose accuracy he 
vouches, which would indicate that the 
American people spend each year for mu- 
sical education the sum of $220,000,000, 
not including the $7,500,000, which, until 
the war, was annually sepnt abroad by 
American students. 

"A comparison of the two sets of figures 
just read will reveal some interesting, not 
to say startling, facts. We are every year 
spending approximately four times as much 
for musical education as for all the public 
high schools of the country, nearly three 



times as much as for all our Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and professional schools, and 
twenty-four times as much as for our Nor- 
mal Schools; or, in other words, we are 
spending nearly $40,000,000 a year more 
for musical education in this professedly 
non-musical country than for all High 
School, Normal, Professional, College and 
University teaching. Of course, I realize 
that Mr. Freund's figures might shrink 
somewhat if subjected to the same pitiless 
scrutiny as the Government reports, but 
even if they should shrink one-half, they 
would still overlap by nearly $25,000,000 
the largest item in the bill for higher 
education in this land." (From the annual 
address of the President of the Music 
Teachers' Association, December, 1915.) 

This statement, with whatever 
reservation it may be taken, shows 
that vocational guidance in music 
presents a remarkable economic is- 
sue. It is safe to say that a very 
large portion of the enormous sum 
of money spent on musical instruc- 
tion is worse than wasted, because 
spent on persons who have no ade- 
quate musical talent; and the most 
recent investigations tend to show 
that not one-half of the persons in 
a given community who have a high 
order of musical talent are discov- 
ered and given a fair chance of a 
musical education. 

This economic problem looms up 
large today, as it has never done 
before, because we are in the midst 
of a campaign to universalize musi- 
cal education. This campaign, be 
it based on educational theory, so- 
cial fad or fancy, or the mere per- 
formance of the newly-rich, forces 
music upon larger and larger num- 
bers of those who are unfit, and at 
the same time makes us unconscious 
of the neglect of the gifted. 

"Dollars talk." But this economic 
issue is of course very small in com- 
parison with the problem of the con- 
serving of human < e n-rgies, the dis- 
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covery of genuine talent, and the 
freeing of the non-talented from the 
curse of maladjusted effort, as es- 
timated in terms of the loss or gain 
to art, or the use or abuse of human 
energies. 

Procedure Tentative. 
So far as we are aware, this move- 
ment is new and unique in its scope, 
its scientific basis, and its public 
service. For the last fifteen years, 
a body of research students have 
been at work in the Psychological 
Laboratory under the direction of 
the writer concentrating their efforts 
upon this one problem of developing 
the methods and means of measur- 
ing musical talent. We have no 
complete system ; our attitude is that 
of the investigator in pure science, 



open-minded, always struggling to 
make improvements and frank in 
the confession of our limitations. 
Since this is not a money-making 
affair, we are free to proceed pa- 
tiently in the effort to develop this 
fascinating phase of vocational 
guidance. This accounts in part for 
the fact that we have been slow in 
publishing methods, norms, and in- 
terpretations as they have been grad- 
ually developed. 1 



•The first general outline of this work was 
given in the writer's presidential address 
before the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, entitled "The Measure of a Singer" 
(Science. Vol. XXXV, No. 893, February 9, 
1912). The same general treatment is fol- 
lowed in the section "Mental Measurement" 
in the author's Psychology in Daily Life 
(Appleton's), and one specific illustration 
was given under the head "Measurement of 
Musical Talent" (Musical Quarterly, Vol I, 
January, 1915). Technical reports on par- 
ticular measurements have appeared in va- 
rious journals. 



THE M. T. N. A. IN 1916 



The Thirty-Eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers' National 
Association will be held in New York 
City, December 27-29, 1916. 

The sessions will extend from 
Wednesday morning to Friday af- 
ternoon. They will be held in Kuni- 
ford Hall, No. 50 East 31st Street, 
which is about midway between the 
Public Library and the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 

The official Hotel Headquarters 
will be at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
which occupies the block on Park 
Avenue between 40th and 41st 
Streets. The Hotel and the Hall are 
only a few steps apart. 

The following papers have already been 
promised for the meeting: H. W. Greene, 
New York City — The American Singing 
Teacher; Alice Fletcher, Washington, D. 
C. — Some Phase of the American Indian 
Music; Frank Wright, Pres. N. Y. M. T. 
A., and F. A. G. 0-, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
The Value of Examinations; Amy Graham, 
Buffalo — Music as a Fundamental of Edu- 



cation; 0. G. Sonneck, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. — History of Music in 
America, A Few Suggestions; R. G. McCut- 
chan, Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
— The Indiana Experiment in Standardi- 
zation; Carl Grimm, Cincinnati — The 
Realm of Scales; Dr. Henry Purmort 
Eames, Chicago, Director Pianoforte Dept. 
Cosmopolitan School of Music, and Presi- 
dent Society of American Musicians — Ma- 
chine Made Music, Is It Bringing Us More 
and Better Music Students? Arthur Foote, 
Boston — Some Forgotten Piano Music; W. 
D. Armstrong, Alton, 111. — The Relation of 
Poetry to Music; Philip H. Goepp, Phila- 
delphia — America's Share in Contempor- 
ary Music; J. Beach Cragun, University of 
Chicago — The School Survey Movement in 
Public School Music; Ernest R. Kroeger, 
St. Louis, Subject not yet announced. Ly- 
dia Harris Hamlin, formerly of Tougga- 
loo College — Musical Culture in Negro 
Schools and Colleges; Arthur Scott Brook, 
President of the National Association of 
Organists — Musical Interpretation; Arthur 
Farwell, New York — Community Music; 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra — Symphony 
Concerts for Children and Young People. 



